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ABSIRACT 

SiVice -l9 75p tot ario t f ach«r cegotiatdra have i^cusfed 
attention on cdnditioiis^oi^eiployment cla use a. ^Ihis paper focuses isn 
tfiose clauses that have direct cr iBdlr€e*\ test iBplicatitBS for 
ichocl boards as enrollmerits de^cline. These clai^ns C0jac€-rn such 
T3^€S a s pupil^t^acher raticsp class size, and job protection. ^ 
lEforoaticn for the analysis was githfred through ;iEt€Xvi€*fi witli 
Toronto teachers, boatd^inentoers,, and adttisistratcrs a tiell as frori 
statistical data from the . Eduqation Bflations .CeiDBilsaics. The paper ^ 
examines changes' in the incidence and centent c£ / ^ 
conditions^of ^employment clauses sinqe 1975. The risirg iicidence of 
conditions*of- employ nent cLauses. suggista that^ teacher negotiaters' 
are nakinq siibstantial galas i with secdcdary teachers making the nost 
gains^ eleaeutary teachers s^cond^ and. private sckecl t€a€h€xs third. 
Howevert the content of these clauies' ^hows that boards have 
maintained a high degree of ilexibility in deteifflining staffing nee ds 
and that the cost increases 'for boards have been fairly iiall. In the 
future, it.appe'ars tiere wili be continued preiicre for clauses 
directly related to declining inrollientt and' staffing f laxifcilitii 
but real gains will be mode at in size and sloif. In ccslngt 
(author/JM ) 
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COLLiCriVE BARGAINING UNDEE >ECLI WING ENEOLMENTS s 

TBEkDK IN CONDI ^lONS^OF'^EMPLOYN^ CLAUffES ^ ' 

• • \ ' ■ 

;\ ■ i: ■ ' ^- ' . ,^ 

Declining, enrolments are no longer-^ news , Teachers ^ 
boards and administrators have kno^n. about the decllnirig 
nuinbers of aehool'^age children for sorne years^/ though 
they may not all have regarded that) n^v/s as /relatively 



Irnportant* l^ow , the public is incre^asing-l/y aware of 

the issue^ l\.lmost daily the media report .some itetti 

relevant -to enrolindrit dedlines ^= usually news of 
I' 

teacher lay-offs* Governments^ too, hava'e^tered 
Xhm pictiire ^ incliidlrig her#^ in Ontario where Robertyj 
Jackson Is heading the Commission ^on Declining School 
Enrolments. ■ ■ ■ _ \ 

As Is usually the case with eve^s of this^ kind; 

we first want answers td very general questions i Why 

. ' \^ 

are enrolments declining? ^ ?7hat are ±he consequences? 
We have ^ by now^ some well^tested geheral answers* 
First, enrolments are declining, beca*tise of demogr.aphic 
trends related mostly to declining birth rates, Secdhd^ 
the ma'jor implications are that we vronj t ^need as maTiy 
'teachers and we v/on*t need as many scho'ols. There-- 
fore^ some teachers are likely to be dismissed, 'and . 
some schools are likelyjto be closed.^ ■ ■ 

But after these very general questions have been^ 
answered ^we go through another phase one i^n which 
we seem to be now of looking at more specific 

•V ■ ■ ■ ■ 

' f-. ■ ~ . ■ ' 



qiiestlons/-and seeking a better uiiderstaiiding of the 
less obvioiis aspects of the situation. s in this 

/category that this researcji belongs, Taking aecaining 
enrolnients as given, taking. ,the demographic patterns 
as given ^ and- takiag reduced-needs for teaGhers and . 
schools as given/ how will declining enrolments affect 
one very specific^ part of the relationship between^ 
teachers and their idaf^s namely^ the cbllectiv| 
bargaining of terms and Wnditions of emplOYnient? In 
other w^ords^ when teacher^and board representatives 
sit do\^7n at 'the bargaining table to renew' and revise 
their agreements^ how will declining enrolments affect- 
what they bargain aboiit^ what they ask for^ and how 
they bargain? ; ^ " ■/ 

r In. answering these questions, I will first dis-- 
cuss^ briefly why this is an interesting problem^ ^^t 
least from my point of vie^^ namely^ ^' that of soineone 
interested in' problems of collective bargaining * 
Second, I will define in more specific terms just 
what the research problem is. Having done that, I'll 
disciass the rnethodoiogy of the research^ and then 
move , on to report the findings. After an analysis of 
those findings, 1*11 consider some of the broader 
implication^ of effects of dec/inlng enrolment^ on 
collective bargaining, especially of conditions bf 
employmertt, 

To begin with, there are a number of reasons why 



' ■ , . ■ . ■ ' " ' ^ . - 

■ r-. n3 ' . - - \- ' , . 

thib fs^ an interesting probLern, Probably the\ost . 
important reason ^^that most importsfnt of alL reasons i 

- - . , • ■ , ' i ■ , _ 

money., There are 'cost linpllcationst in the coLlective 
bargainiiig of DOnaitlons of enipioyirierit, particularly 
.yhose that reLate to declining enrolments. Often, 
these are difficuLt for the public to see^ and conse- : . 
qtiently' public support for one side or the ,oth'er^ in 
a teacber-^board dlfpate may hinge on an effective $nd 
believable interpretation of those costs* * . 

- Anotl^er reason for an interest In tKe proTiiBrar of ^ 

teacher-board bargaining un&mr declining enroin/ents is 
tjiat 4-t deals ^ith a larg,er issuer the general relation 
ship petween teachers and their employers, V7hat happens 
" to^TM^TE'elationship ^ndB"rT"tres^^X^O"naitlons? Are 
teachers likely to becorne inore militant^ or^ls tbete » 
perhaps a tendency to return to the older "Sev^ted 
professional" model of emploYer-employee relationship? 

Othet reasons are perhaps of more interest to 
those who look at collective bargaining from a.th€9reti^ 
. cal perspGctive^ t^hat happens to' iDargaining effective- 
ness in coiidltlons .such as those teachers and boards 
now face? Is It more difficult to bargain non-^rnonetari^ 
issues so t^t t>oth sides feel satisfied -with the out-- 
codfe? ^ Is it easier to make concession^, that woa't 
alienate or anger one * s consti tuency ---i the taxpaying 
public for the board's bargaining' corrunlttee; the rank- 
and-file teachers for the teachers' negotiations? ' What 



kind* of trade-offs between monetary and non-moneta^* 
issueS 'are likely to emerge? ' ^ , _ 

' fiut .before any of- these aspects of the Research 

^ " ^ \ ^ y ' ^ V 

problem can be addressed^ we first havfe -to* f^ce a tasic 

giiestion^' what teKactly is happening when teachers^and 

• / ' ' ^ ■ . ■ \ / 

/boards • bargain conditions of employment und^^ ^eclaning 

enrolments'? It is WTls question that the .research / 

. ' ^ ^ ' ^ " \ ■ ^ - ■ ^ ' 
first ' faces . ^ ' / 

• ^ ■ ' ' \. • . 

What,^ thfen is the research problem in specific 

terms? It can be summarized in the following four 

questions*! - ' . ; . v 

Xy In the teacher--bqa^d collective bargaining system 

in pntariO/ which condition-of ^employment clauses ^ 

are mos.t ^^elevant to declining .enrolments?. 
2) How dp these claujes relate to the specific ^ 

interests of teachers a\nd boards? 
■3) What trends can be observed "in the existence and 

content |pf these clauses over the past three years^ 
4) What trends can we predict for the near future? 

To answer these questions I have made use of a 
number of interviews conducte,d with teachers ^ board 
members, and adrninistrators in^lved in bargaining in 
the Toronto area. I have also obtained statistical j j 
data from the Education ^lations , Gommission (whose ' 
help I would particularly like to acknowledge) . The 
.E^C, as it is known,, is charged with overseeing and 
assisting teacher-bpard collective ba^aining in ttie 



prov^ince , Iji ,addrtlon to statistical "inf orraation^ I 
have also*- made, us of monograph^ ^ ^d. clause •saima'rie^ * 
6£ teach er^board agreefiients in Ontario published by' 
" the EEC. Pinariy, the research report hfre makes 
use of., some ^ra^lous work* don^. for th&^ Cominis^ion 'on ^ 
DecLinlng Enrolmerits. :\ . 

' ,Now let US tupn to tKe ^^f tod ip^ ^ 1 will report * 

these findings in two parts. The first part will dis- 
^cuss what conditions- of --eniployinent clauses have ^S^^ , 
relevaiice for declihing enrolrients and why.' In the ' . 
second ,^art /. VJlll exaini^e th% incidence and pro- 
visions of theae^clauses, coinparing across^ the three 
major teachers' collective--b'argaining gteQups in 'th% 
ppovlncd i, the Oata.rid Secondary ScHool Teachers \ 
Federation for htgin school teachers , both the Federa- 
tion of Women leachers* Associations of Ontario .and 
the Ontario Puhllc. Sohool Men Teachers' FederatioTi 

4nH:he public schoolB ^ and^the Ontario En^lisli Catholic 

* ' , ■ ' 

Teachers'^ Association for separate school teachers, 

CONDiriONS OF E^^PIO^ME^q^^ CLAUSES ^ "\ ^ ' ^ 

' ' '■ ~ % 

V^ithin Ontario there is substantial variation 
among c©ndittoris--<3f --e-niploy^ent clauses in teacher- 
bo-ard collective agreements. "The^ dlf ferlncas are 
based on (1) the matters which are included in the 
agreenients (coniprehensiveness) and ' (2) the fiature 
of t^e provisioris themse Ives ^- ( specif icity and alter-^ 
native stipulations) , Froin the poin^of viei; of .i^m 



sohool., boards ^ the slgnif icanG^ of these dlffarendes 

is, firsts that tbey oftea hav^e direct cost implications' 

and second^ that bhmy ofteii affecit the amount of flexi- 

■blLity a Bpaxd nmy hmve In dealirig with staff ing^ as 

■ \ " ^ " . ^ ' ' - . ■ ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

enro^-ments decL-ine. .In general, ^the less flexibility^^ , 

the greater the costs* are lifts ly^ to be for^a^^oard, 

siace it may not be able to fetaff ^ith maxlmuiTi ef fl-= 

ciency; On the qtKer hand f rbm the point ^of view of 



the teachfers^ the more restrictions the greater the 



.prot^ctiori of teacbers ' rights,' '}obS|^ and Welfare. 

^ ■ ■ - \ . . . 

This conflict betw-een msnageine^t flexibility and 

ied-ucing q^'ts on the one hand^ and job protection ^br^ 

teachers on the other, is e\/ident in many p€ the argia= 

raents' that fcoth sides bring to the bargaindrig table 

wheii' discussing^ conditions of employment,' ^ ^ 

E turn nov to a descrlptlori of those claused most 

^relevant to declining enrdlmeiits ; The 'clauses 1 will * 

discuss are grouped into two categpriesi those re-' 

lated to staff ing 'needs and ^hose relovant to staffing 

£j!e3<ibility . ^ » . ■ 

y ■• ■ ■ ^ . ■ ■ 

Staffing Needs Clauses 

Staff ing* needs . - the n.uniber of teachers ai^d 

an-clllary personael ' ( includi ng principals^ \rlce=- 

principals, liirarlans^' aides ^ teaching assistants ^ 
resource peirs^oris, ^'counsellors coitsultants^ and other 
para-professionals) required a board to carry out 

its educatioaal program are largely detennined by 



the number of students. (Other factors such as ava'il^ 
» able facilities and program^ to be offered are not 

often significant bargaining items.) Tw6 kinds of ; 
clauses affect staffing requirements directly by tying 
needs to -the , number of students, The first is pupil- 
. temcher ratio claupes; the second is clauses ^i^^ling 
with class size*,^ ^ ^: ^ ■ 

Pu pil-- teacher ratios are calculated by dividing 
the number of studen€^ (often the number of equivalent 
f^ull^time enrolments on a spedific day of the school 
year) by tAe number of tea^him§"' aiifl certain other non- 
teaching staff. The resulting figure is used to deter-- 
mine the number of staff a board is . required to employ 
ftor a "^ivan ^number of ^students. The lower the- ration 
the more staf^ a ttoard must hire^ and the greater its 
staffing costs^ By lowering the ratio through collective 
bargaining^ teachers can either maintain the nuyiber, of 
teachers a board reguires, or at^ Ifeast reduce the nuiff-- 
ber of teachers to be laid off when enrolmentAdecline.' . 
About a third (36% J of the most recent agr^merits in 
the province con|tkin\PTR clauses^ and these show wide 
variations in dontent and spepj.f lei ty * Some^ for 
ex^P^e, state only, that^no change In^ the existing 
ratio wrll be Jtiade . , Others mention a specif ic ' ratio ^ 
but treat it only as ^guideline fol the board. Still- 
Qthers give a ratio which the, board is required to meet 
under the terms of the, agreement . Clauses which are 



only guiddlines give bo&rds more ^flejcibility , and, giva^ 
teachers correBpooding|.y less protection. , 

Besides the. mandatory^guidelirie distinction, other 
kinds of ' vatiations ■ can also be found. Some agreements 
include only a single ratio; others have s'everal ratios 
for different types of prog^raifis or jdif farent types of, 
pers0nne]^ (e.g.,^ librarians, vice-=prlncipals ^ etc * ) or 

different needs (e,g*, Qpsning a new school) , The 

' _ _ t_ 

.more ratios, the less the board's flexibility since it 

/ r . . 

m^t apply each ratio withi'h a sma"ller subset of 

teachers. Put another way, multiple ratios give boards 

less room *to manoeuvre, . PTR clauses also vary in 

whether they specif y^an exact /ratio or a rangp. s . 

They differ too in terms o^f the unit to which the 

ratio is applied (e,g*, an entir^i school district^ or 

each individuaL' school) . Again, the gXieater the speci- 

ficity (greatest with exact ratios applied to indivi- * 

dual schools) the less fleKibility a board has. 

Finally, agreements ^also vary in. terms of who is 

included in ^the calculation of the nd^ber of "teachers" 

Librarians and para^prof essionals , ftor example, are 

spetif ically included in some cases and eKcluded in 

others. The more inclusive the definition of "teacher,-' 

.the greater the^ options open to a board. For teKample, 

it might be possible to ^eet a staffing ratio by lay^ 

ing^ off an extra librarian rather than ending an y 

existing proaFam. - ^ 



Claas^size ^ appears to be a less ambiguQus detar- 
minant of ^staffing needs than ' the pupll-^teacher ratio 
singe it deals only with classrootn teachers. There 
are some compleKlties in its calculation (see* Ryan 
and Greenfield, 1975), but they do not-, significantly , 
affect the analysis of flexibility and job protection 
implications of class size clauses. Basicallyv class 

, * . 1 ■ > ■ . ^ * 

.size is determined by dividing the number of students 

by the number of cfasaroom teachers teaching at any 

. ' . \ " ' ' 

given time. The lower the clags size specification, 

the more teachers a^ board must employ, \ About o,ne 
quarter (23%) of Ontario^ teacher-board agreements 
contain class size clauses, which is fewer than the 

one third containing PTRs . The variation in specific 

■ •- . ' " ' 

ei>:y and alternative s^tipulations is likewise not as 
gre^t. Nevertheless , there are some imf^ortant dif-- 
ferenes with impliGations for bdth boards' staffing 
flexibility arid teachers * job" protection 'In' the ^ace " 
of defining enrolments . ' - ^^j^ ^ 

As is the case for pupil-^ teacher ratios, the 
claused dealing with class size vary in the degre to. 
which^^they direetly restrict the board's flexibility. 
At one end. of the scale are. those clausas'^which contain 
only a vague statement ^f intent to rnaintain a class' 
siz'e level consistent ^with quality education. Others 
specify a patticula^: figu-rei 'but treat it only as a 
guideline for the board. Still others regard a given 



^ y . \ , - 10 - 



class size figure as mandatory* Clearly, the amount 
of flexibility ogen to boards to deal with unexpected 
deqreases irl enrolment varies widely, ^ Another impor- 
tant' diMerence is whether the class size figure is 
,prg(|fented as a makimuin or an average. An. average , ' 
offers much/more flexibility, since it places no 
upper boundaries on the size of a given class. This 
means -that staf^fing changes ittay be made =whiGh tefnpor- ^ 
arily give so^ie teachers ' relatively ' large classes, 
as would be the case in smaller schools with^ fewer 
st^af fj ainong whom to spread the "extra"^ pupils c;i: a 
terminated teacher. Those clauses * which specify a 
maximum (plass:^ size don't mllow this degree of flexi^ 



bility; .Consequently, an "average" si zet provision is* 
much n^ore lj[Ei^ly to result in more efficient staffing. 



particuxarly in ^mailer schools;, althdugh at soine 
pdtential cost td education quality, (An alternative 
is shift theVeitra pupils to inother' school, a 
strategy Which hks its owri,_ ; mostly political , dlffi- 



cul ties , ) 



In two other rsspects related to board f leKibility-, 
class size clauses are similar to pupil-- teacher ratios. 
Fi-rst, a few claus^es spedify only a singl'e class size ^ 
figure. However^ the majority stipulate mutliple 
clasa sizes, based on grade level for elementary schools 
or subject area for secondary schools. Second, the 
unit to which the class size applies may be either each 



- 11' . ' . . 

t 

i=ndividual school ih the systeni^ or the entire dis- 

trict/ In general,^ the greater the specificity (it 

is most with, multiple sizes applied to individual 

sbhools) , the fewer ^he options open to a board •^nd . 

the greater the protection for teachers. , 

Th€ questibn of job protection for teachers is, 

however, .somewhat more complicated than it f ir&t seems 

f^r both PTR and class size pr:ovisions. The highly 

.specific clauses that protect teachers against arbi- 

trary cost^cutting measures by boards in times of 

stable enrolment also provide boards v/ith justifi^ 

Cdti^n for iriuTtadiate ly cutting staff when enrolments^ 

aiid thu^ t^tciffing needs, decline^. Froni the point of 

view of ttciuhar riegotiators , then, adding staffing 

(jiciiiaes to et contrdct^ or making more specific those 

alreeidy in the agx^eement, is a step to be-%pprOached 

with caution, .It must be weighed against the p^p'^Bi^ 

J __ 

bility of lowering the PTR or clas^s size limit If ^this / 
bBcoinea necessary to protect teachers' jobs. ^ . 

Finally, it should be noted that relatively few 
agreements in Ontario ondy 13% — contain both PTft V 
and class size provisions. Consequei^tly , some com-^ 
^arisen of PTR and class size implications is useful* 
Briefly,, ^ass^^s^g' clauses provide g'reater. res triction 
to staffing f^xibility than "do PTR clauses of equal 
specificity. This is because tSej deal with a smaller 
proportion of the total staff — only classroQm 



teachers. A PTR clause, on the other hand, allows a 

board to make staffing cuts in either teaching or non^ 
teaching areas , 

Let us nov; look at some qf the ^trends' in PTR and 
class si^e ^provisions in Ontkrio in the past three 
years^^for each type of agreemant elerneatary, secon-- 
dary^ and separate. (Soine 15 agreements from other 
boards (e,g.|. remote areas and Canadian Forces bases) 
have been GKGluded from the analysis. Of the 2O0 pos-^ 
sible agreements each yeax^ one is unavairable for 
19 76-7 7, and fourteen for 19 77--7 8 j 

We will first ekamlne changes in the incidence of 
PTH and c|ass size clauses (Table 1). Looking at pupil 
teacher ratio clauses first, ^e see that in the 1'-)1S-16 
agreements/ the percentagas of agreements with PTR 
provj-sions were 2 2% for elementary agreements, 321 
for secondary agreements, and 10% for separate school 
agreemfents. (This patt^^n is one V\rhich recurs ofteh' 
in the analysis of condi tions-of -employmen t clauses: 
the seconaary teachers in the most .advantageous posi- 
tion, followed by th#elertientary teacher#, and the 
sep,arate school teadhers least well off.) In the /^-^ 
following -year ^ 1976-77,, each group managed to increase 
the incidence of PTR clauses about another ten percent^ 
but the 1977-78 agreernents show only small irnprcy/e- 
ments: another 7% for secondary teachers, 3% for ule- 
meiitary, and a" loss of II for separate school teaohers. 
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TABLE.!. Percaritage of Agreenients with PTE and 
Class Si ze* Clauses . 



1975-76 1976-^77 l977-7^ 



PTR ■ . ' . ^ .. 

__Elementary , 221 (76) 31% (75) ■ '341 '?71) 

Secondary • 321 (76) 42% (76) 49% (71) 

Separate 10% (48) 19% (48) 18% (^44) 
das a s 1 

ElemeriLeiry 1 61 (76) 20% (75) 24% (71) 

S^auiiCiary 20% (76) 22% (76) 301 (7 1) 

Separate 10% (48) 6% (48) 91 (44) 




The overall picture is much the same for class 
size provisions. The three groiips _have maintaiiied 
^-he same order secondary, elementary, separate — 
and over the three years^ their gains -have also shown 
^tha same orders 101 for secojidary agreertien ts , 81 for 
e lemantary agreements^ and a loss, of about 11 for 
^parate school agreements. 

However^ the. mere Lnclusion of a PTE or class 
size clduse in an agreement is not, by itself, a suf- 
ficient indicator of how declining eftrolnients are 
affecting bargaining oiitcorries , Tv/o alternativ^es are 
tu exainints Ltie "tit-reng th''; of the clduses (i.e., the 
proportian that are mandatary rdLhar than j ubL yuide- 
iiiicd), ^Lid acLual chanyea in the s t iiJuleittid latiuB 
and cl ct d a b i a . 

For tha' peruentayeis of all ayrefc^uien t& iiav iny 
iiiaiid^toiy PTH uleiLiHaa,- Uiti tiyuras dr^^niil^r La tliu^e 
for the iijc ldenc^ of s uuh clauses (Table 2) , The no^ _ 
tciinilicii urder of aecoriaary, elenientary, and separate 
ayreements holds in edch of the three years. In 
addition, the secondary teachers made the largest gains, 
increasing the percentage of mandatory clauses from 
291 to 46% for a gain of 17 points. ^ The elementary 
teachers- percentage increased 141, and the separate 
school agreements showed a decline of 31. For PTR 
clauses., thenr, this rneasure of the "strength" of such 
clauses roughly parallels . their incidence. 
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TABL 



Percentage of AgreementSf with JMandatory. 
PTE and Class Size Clauses. 



PTR 



1975-^76 ' 19'76-7t' . 1977-^7S 



Elemantar^ 



26s (76) 31% (75) 64% , L71 



Sec onda 



291 ( 76) 42% (76) 461 -'(71) 



8f (48) 



10% (4? 



Cl d at^ /Si '^tit 



/I {16) 



1th 



7% (7b 



76 



/I (71) 



10% (71) 



Se para La 



41 (48) 



2% (48 



21 (4 4) 



12 
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„c«ev«/tor the ••strength" of cl.ss sUe =Uu«s 
teacher-boara agree.e.te , the picture Is striUn,!. 

different. The peroeBtac,e of a,xee,.e.ts with n-anda- 
tolry class size clauses has re,nained lo«, never sur- 

A a^c^-^^nt o^rer the three-- 

f, - , and no trends are app-===^'ii^ ^ 

passirig 10%/ a^ia nu - 

year period . ^ 

S.nce PTR clauses tend to alHp'^boaras nnore staf- . . 

\ fi., flexibility tha. Class si.e clauses, the concl.- 

' slcn .ust be that .s tat size provisions have rot 

\..tri.tad boards- flexibilities r,.ch as theXncidence 

,L.c. clauses ™i,ht first su^se^^, altho.,. seco-,rdar>^ 

teaU.rs have made substantial gains vith respect to 

mandatoiy PTR clauses. 
/ It IS '.the actual changes m PTB and cl«s size 

Chat is .nost relevant to declinin, enrolments, 
.„wev=r.'' in order best to «iti,ate the effects Of 

,ew.r students on staffing needs', teachers would have . 
,c bar.ail^ower PTR and cla-.s si.e limits. Unfor- 
tunately, only partial data are available to e.a^ine 
^ .uch changes in the" past tbree years . «e are U„r ted 
^ere to those a^re^inents' ha<.ing a single (rather than 
multiple, PTH raU, or cla.s.i.e U«t. Mevart.eUss, 
the comparisons are highly su^estive. lor each of 

. . 1=' between 1975-76 and 

the two transitions (that is, cecwe 

ar^ between L975-77 and 1977-78 
\l976-77 agreements, ar . jetw-e- 

^^.s ^ de-prr^ined wtet proportion of .greeme.ts 
„ith specific PTB and/or class si.e figures had 
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'increases, decreases, or remained the s-ame. The ' 
results are- surprising. For the first transition • ' 
period, 711 of the 14 elementary ■agreements for which 
Limits were available showed a declLne in PTE and 
class size liniits. However, between the 19 7 6-7 7 and 
19 77-7 8 agreements, the percentage showing lower PTE 

and class size limits dropped to 45% (of 20 agreempnts).. 

/ . \ ^ ' 

It appears that the eLeiTieri tary board negotiators were , 

getting -toUfher, and-^re m,uch less wiieing to lower 
PTRs ■ and class sizes.. 

The secondary teachers were much less sticcessEul 
than their elementary counterparts in bargainirig lower 
litriits\ in, 1975 = 77 only 12% of the 8 available agree- 
£i,enlsv_slrioW6Jd a decliiie from .the preceding year, but in 
the following year the, figure climbed to 24t (of 17) , 
still subbtantial ly lelow the elementary teactierb 
gains. As well, it shou'ia be noted that 3 agreements 

sliu^v«d increases! The separate school teachers , showed 
no declines in PTR or class size limits in _1976=77 

(i agreeinent) , aiid__one out of three agreements avail = 
able fox analysis had a decline in 1977-78. 

4 

" The conclusion to be drawn from this part of the 
analysis (bearing in mind the data limitation I .noted 
above) , is that eleinentary teachers .have been most 
successful in combating declining enrolments with 
declining PIRs 'and class sizes. However, the eleinentary 
board negotiators appear to be talcing a tougher stand 

■L o' 



on this issuer as their secondary and separate school 
^cQdnterparts have donf. 



Other evidence of board firTnn&'ss ^A^'the bar,g^in- 




ing table .is found in the number of agreements wi th- 
multiple ratios . ^ As discussed jibove multiple PTR . 
ratios mean greater specificity, and' consequehtly^iinore 
restrictions on boards* flexibility. In fact, the 
nun^ber of afreeiiients ^with , multiple ratioL ls_ ^pt 
large, and is declining. It was^ 13 in 1975^76 (with 
11 of those in secondary school agreements), 12, ih 
1976-77 and IL in 1977=78. 

Class size i^ea tx^ic t ions expres s-'ed as maximums, 
instead of ctvaxcig^s or ranges, also x^educe board 
flexibility and mciAimize teachers' job pxotectiun . 
Here ayain, we find relatively few agreements with 
maxiiuuin class siza px^ovrsions just 14 in the pro= . 
vince,- of which 12 are secondary » No' trends are 
cippaient in Lh4 past three years; boards seeiu to be 
holding firTn he^^as wM.1. \ 

With xespefit to staftinc] needs clauaes in general^ 
then, wm ^^^m that while the inc idence of such clauses 
suggests t^at teachex^ negotiators are making substan-^ 
tial gains at the bargaining table, an analysis^,fcf the 
content of these clauses shows that boards hav.e been 
successful in maintaining a high degree of flexibili^^ 
with respect to determ.lning staffing needs. 



Staffing Flexibility Clauses - 

Let us turn now to- the second^ type of condition^ 
of -emp^loymant^ claajses r see as belng^ reLevant to declin 
ing enroLnients : staffing f lexMDiLity . ' The majority 
of teadher ^bpard col lec tive agreament s con tain clauses 
pertaining to surplus and redandant teachers those 
whos& servicps are no longer^ regulred. ^rhese clauses 
affect directly the ease' and lejcUbillty v/ith which 

boards ca^n respond to declinirig s^taf f^xie^ds as' a result 

r ^ ^ - ^ ' 

of deu iiiiiiig enrolmerits . ^ As well ; they/ prbtect ' the 

^ ■ a. 

Lecichixig staff by stipulating criteria for determining/ 

and- praeedures ^or dealing \vi^h^ -surplus teachers. , In 

ciddi. L icjii, £3 nuiubcr uji^c|reeineu ty cQiitain ma n^y emen t 

rigliLb /uJ^iibcs vtii cii reaffirm Lhfe ri^ht ut budids Lu 

acL ill ai u&i^ iiuL cbverecl by the cullective ayreenient, 

'lha ulieut th^Be clauses/ i a ^largely symbolic. Never- 

th^- l|BSB,^heir incldenct^ iji 



kjunCc^Li with fa|tdftiiiy flexibility 



d rellectiqn of buaids' ^ 

8 uL p lus ^ cl u n d a n c y clauses axe aniu 1 1 9 t li e lua s t 
1x11^^01; teiijiL of thofeie relevcint to decre^ciai iig enrolnients, 
llie Lvvo LeCTib - suxplua diid redundancy iitxv^ some- 

i 

what different meanings in ditferent .collectivci agreef 
merits. To avoid naking unnecessary distinctions, I 
will use the terTTis interchangeably to mean that a 
teacher's' services are no longer needed as a rGsult 
of e i the r decli ning GnroliTient s or the terTninat ion of 
a course or prograin- Clauses dealing v;ith surplus 
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teachers occur in 75% of the current collective agree-- 

' _ / K U ^ 
rniats.^ The amount of^. variation found in these clauses 

is very great. At the jbv70 extremes^ -^some agre^frients 

nierelir state that the boa^rd shall ''peruse ^ consider, ^ 

* and decide" raatters relevant toisurglus teachers, while 
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othet^ clauses s^city in ^^rec ise ^erms \^hich teachers 
shall firkt be declared redundant dn the event a 
surplus and what alternative options are to be made 
BvailahlJ to s uch ^teache r s ^ often eKtending over 



^several years. 

T\jo types of ^irplas^^redundancy clauses bear on 
the quaation of l^ard f 1 e^c^b^^l ty - The first type 
iadiu^te^ crittjrid tax deteAiining whu is to be ^leciart^d 

*. ■ ' -I 

.^uiplua. i;ha s^icond specities options oyt^n tu SLfepluB 
te actie XB . ^ 

Teacher-^ba^i d agxeeiiient ^ ^^^~y widely in the type 
and riuniber of iactors to be taken into accourit in decid- 
ing whu ib r^tiduriClcuiL . Seniority is by far: the, most 
cominon priterion. It Is ^mentioned in over 90% of the 
s urpl us-redundaricy clauses. The. other major factors 
in approKirnate order of theix^ use are qualifications 
(e.g. , university degre^)i. type of contract (pexxna-^ 
nent or probationary), and subject area tauqht. In' 
general, the ettect^ot criteria, including senioritYf 
for d€3terrriining vhich teachers are to be declared re- 
dundarit is to limit boaM Cle>cii)ility and ^reduce poten- 
tial salary savings. On the other hand, thesG criteria 
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for the most part ''offer some projection to teachers 

who might otherwise be subject to the arbitrary 

----- * ' ■ 

decisions of a cos t--c^scious board. 

More iinportant for staffing flexibility are th6se 

provisions ^hich specify options av^ailable surplus 

teachers, ^lany of these opt^^s entail direct or 

indirect dfes.tS/ffer^ a^oard^ and thus remove|^@r reducts 

the prospect of immediate savings as a result- of staff 

reductions. Hov/ever^ cletenTiining .the cost irnplicat ions 

of the optioriB aval lablc to _^su/plvis teachers 4s coniplt- 

catod^^by their variation, nujnbex\j' iind sequentidl . na tura 

Fol exanipluv ^ teacher luay apply fgr a, transfei it lie 

1^ dcjt_j 1 a=x=bd 1 feiduJidcinL . It ttlib lUU.Ve IS Ui I li CC G S ^ t U 1 ^ 

titi iticiy ciCcepL tJl Lher a yevc^rtincu dliov/ancu ui ei orie-\^ 
y^cM ^)^^ 1 i^n t ( i . u . , i: i.i 1 I s ci i ci r y ) tiMp ply - t a w h I n^j 
apjpoi ntiiien L ; ol hei rnay be off^ered restraining with | 
t u nil I n ci 1 1 u x^i ai^ I twu years if ci position is y t i 1 1 
ui id V ci i i cib i e ; u r he may t ct k u a 1 tjci v e u f ab b e 1 1 f u i twu 
y K ct L by foil u w ed by e i t h r the s e \/ u x ci f i c all o w ci 1 1 c; cj ^ 
o 1 1 e ye a r ai s a p iTri ci n n t s u pp 1 y t e a c he r . 

u1ie prucedurfe with the greatesst saviii^ to thy 

board is outright termination. Notice of terminatiun 

- ^ ft 

TTiust nornialLy 'bo givBri , aiyiough ttie -period ranges ;^ 
'from one montl) to Vat least one year" = The lonyor the 
notice period, the grcciig^r the rostriction of the 
board ' b rioK i bil i ty . Fur tharmorc , keeping a surplus 
teacher on staff for an ndditionnl year might be a 



relatively expensive proposition compared to other 
op^^ions. Granting a leave of absence (though not 
usually the final si^p) or giving a teacher priority 
for supply ttieaching also lead to clear, savings for a 



board , ^ 



h jmmhSr of optidn^ provide lesser savings . 
Among them is diteplacement : a teache^r with more 



^.seniority "bumps" one with less and so on^ so that 

^ - ■ -a 

■ the teacher with the leapt seniority and the lowest 
salary is most likely to be terminated. Reduced sav- 
ings/ also accrue to boards from options v;hich return 
to the redundant teacher a portion of" the potential 
beilaiy scaviuys. The most common of such provisions are 
aabbei t ic^til lOtiveB (for which boards generally pay some 
prupui: Liwii of regular salary),- and severance allowances 
(usually le'ss than sabbatical allowances) , ' Alterna = 
tively^ boards may pay some portion of a teacher's 
sa icily duiiny d retrdliiing pe^^iod, 

Finaily, a number of surplus-redunJcyncy options 
lud y give b u a r d b n o i?rmne d i a t e savings a rdi m ^ r e d irt 
staffing flfexibility cons ider~ably ^^^vacancies do ocds^r 
Priority transfer (to an open petition) ^ priority re- 
location ^moving back from a traVisfor pof^ition when an 
opening occurs in the original scPtool)^ and priority 
rocal ] ( re turn ing to teach ing whc^n ai^openincf occurs) 
all imp Ly that a rudundant loacdior haB pr^rity Tor a 
vaokint position that might othcrwlBC havo ^gx|no to a 



teacher commanding a smaller salary. Another option - 
that of placing a teacher on permanent supply teaching 
at his same salary has a sirnilar; effect, since 
supply teaching might otherwise be done part-time at 
less cost. In this case, however ^ the appointinent is 

! 

usually for a limited period of time. 

The unde^ying prQbleni in surplus^redundancy opti 
lies in balancing tw^ factors: (1) the necessity ^of 
keeping schooling costs at a reasonable level and \ 
(2) simple justlco for those persons v/hose serA/ices 
no longer are needed. Many of tftB^agruemen ta that 
heive been negotiated ir\ the prov^ncu shriw f\ real ^^on- 

buth ibBUfeti, eind tht^ two tiiduS hav^ , thruugh 

1 ^ . ^ 

Ufitrii bci I geii III nq , madt- sont^ j. ecil t^If oitH _tO auhlcvt- d 

rciii ciiiCl LL^asunahlu baJcinuu. What^utuitj baiyciininy 

s 

may blintj is a matter of soniB speculatian, but it shou 
be? cluai thcit uptLUH^ lut BuLplus tucichers shuuld be 
nuguticU^jd with caro and concoru for both tOcichers 
a ltd ctJiiiiii u I il ty . 

Man.iqomunt , J 1 qhtri cluusen orfer no restrictions 
Lu b^>cu db c^Uher thciri wFieit in ciI ready explicit in the 
. aqrreenien L . In thin regard they follow traditional 
indusLr i rU^.relatlans practice by doclaiving that resi- 
dual ric|>ihs ovor^ Iposio ninltcM-H noL includcKl in the 
aqt^eointMd. :^ie with thc^ board. Am a re^uill / they do 
not have dircHd. luigninnn riexibillly i mp 1 ica l: i onn 
nipco Ihoir aljnenco would change^ ] i 1 1 1 o * now(>ver, 



management rights clauses do have synibolic signifl^ • ' 
cance as a sign that boards are concerned about . 
-retaining administrative - flexibility . ^ 

Let us turn now to an analysis of trends in the 
condi tions^of -employment^ lauses related^ to staffing 
flexibility. When we look at the incidence of agree-^ 
ments containrH^^urplus-redundancy provisions of any 
type (Table 3) , we see that th^^N^ears ago^ in the 
1975=.?6 agreements , . secondary teachers had .the greatest 
incidence of such clauses - 67% while both the 
elementary and peparate teachers had siich clauses in 
dbout 40% of their contracts. Since then, the trend 
lidLti been tu incrfcicibt^ thuix inuidence eind leduue^ the 
cl I r ttzL eiUiuny tl.ie giwUpb. Separate ijchuul a^^ree-^ 

Hij^ LiliD l lOv^ bllUW L h e h 1 y 1 i e.- a L 1 U U 1 dt^ L I C ti ot B U 3fp 1 U S - 

redundancy provisiouM- 86%. The proportiun lur 

^iecondeiLy ayrBeiueiiLs if^ eibuiit t hr -4 ucir ter a , eind for 

eienientary agreementb eibuut twu--Lhirds. In general, 

thBii, the figures indicaLe drcuncitic increaBes in^the 

ii^^^Gnce of surplus-redunjlancy provisioris, parti-- ^ 

cularly fui: separ ^ra^^^hool ayreementia. 

These rather noticeable trends suggest that 

te^achers have invosted most 'of their efforts as the 

bairgaining table in surplua^redundc^cy rather than- in 

thosp clausBS rolatcd to staffinq needs. This is not 
■ 

rchily nurpriaing, since surplus and rGdundancy are the 
arenas in which the effects of declining enrolments 



TABLE 3, .Percent of Agreetnents with Surplus-* v - 
Redundancy and Management Rights 

' " Provisions*^ ^ ' ' 

- ■ ■■• ' ^ '~~'-y , . ^ . - ^ V-.. ^ 

. , 1975-76 ' '1976-77 1977-78 

SurpluB=Reduridancy -= 

Elementary' ' '42% (76) 63% (75) 68% (71) 

Secondary , 67% (76) 74% (76) ' 76% (71) 

Separate- 38% (48) 67% (48) s'ss (44) 

Management Rights 

Elementary * 24% (76) 31% (75) ■ 14% (62) 

Seeondary 25% (76)' 38% (^6) 37% (62) 

Separate 171,(48) 48% (48)^ • 61% (34) 
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will be felt the most. In othef worde/ it ^ppe^ars 
that teachers have h&mx} more, concerned ^with who will - 
, be declared surplus and what to Ao when teachers are 
surplus rather than with increasing the demand for . , 
positions ^so as to prevent or reduce redundancy. 

Before this conclusion can be accepted, however/ 
one would be wise to examine the actual, content of the' 
surplus-^redundancy provisions. As far as^entifying 
surplus teachers is conoarned, senidtity is the *basic' 
factor with cost and f leKibility implications for 
boards. It appears In almost all agreements having a 
surplus'-redundancy provision, so teacher "gains" appear 
equally divided among the three types of agreements. 
However, ^e situation with^ resppct' to options avail--^ 
able to surplus teachers is qui ta a. -.different matter , 

Jtoong the options discussed above, some were' seen 
to have potentially greater costs- for boards ^than others . 
Let us examine (Table 4) the trends for those three 
with the greatest cost Implications for boards i pay'^ 
ing a severance allowance to redundant . teachers , giving 
them a sabbatical leave, or providing a retraining 
allowance. These figures paint a very different picture , 
^indeed compared to the statistics for the ihpidence of . 
surplus=redundahcy clauses. The most surprising find= 
ing is that not single separate school agreement con- 
tains even one of these three options ---^ even though 
separate school " agreements have the largest proportion 
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TABLE 4 




r 



Sevi 

Elemehtary 
: Secondary 
Separate 

Sabbatical ' 
Elementary^ 
Secondary 
Separate 



201 (76) 
30% (76) 
0 (48) 



211 (75) 
36% (76) 
0. (48) 



"l^%"t76) 
li% (76) 
0 ^(48) 



1%. (75) 
'81 (76) 
0 (48) 




3% (76)^ (75J 
U% (76) 26% (76) 

° .^48) ' ^0 (48) 



1977^ 

^11 (71>) 
341 (71) 
0 (44) ' 



1% (71) 
6%\f71) 
0 ' (44) 



13% (71) 
24fr (71) 
0 (44) 
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I:"!'* off °' "'''Pl"^-«'S""'3ancy clause. About 

a fifth of the eleinentary agreements, and a third of ' 
the secondajry ones contain severanci allowance pro- 
visions, With no tr^s over the past three ^ years. 
. The number of agreement providing for sabbatical 
leaves for -Jfedundant te'achers is small, and has been 
declining slowly, zt now stands one elementary and 
; four secondary, agreements .. with respect to retrain- 
.ing allowances, both , elementary and secondary agree- 
, mants showed a moderate improvement ^o years ago, , 
but have levelled off since then: .the elementary'' 
agreements at about one eighth, the secondary at about' 
one quarter Of all agreements containing. retraining 

allowance provisions. • ' 

■ ' ■ ■ 

overall, we must conclude; that, the increasing^ ■^^^-^^^4 
incidence of surplus-redundancy clauses' in the pro- 
vince does not entail the increased Ists for boards, 
or the improvements in options for tea\,irs, one ' 
".ight at first expect. This is most dramatically 
Shown by the case of separate school agreeUts which 
have the highest proportion of such clauses, yet^ot ' 
a single one df which includes provisions^or severance 
allowance, retraining leave, or sabbatical. ' V 

However, one ^S^^d does indicate that mat^s ' " 
are not totally pessimistic -from the. teachers' point ■ 
Of view. |he more options available to 'redundant 
teachers, the easier will be the impact of declining 
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enrolments on the profession. Such pbssibillties as 

priority transfer and relocation and priority recall - 

can help ease the burderf of surplus teachers. Teacher 

negotiators have^been successful in increasing the 

number of such .options (if not the numbers of those 

with major costs to boards^ as discussed above), ^ Here 

however, the differences among^ teacher groups are ve 

evident (Table 5)* In their 1975-76 agreements, the 

percentage of secohdary contracts with more than t^^g 

options open to redundant teachers was^ 24%/ It* is. 

now 56%, Three years ago^jus|b one elementary agree-- 

ment contained more than two options for surplus 

teachers. That rose to three in 19767-77, and is now 

32% of all elementary agreements* The separate school 

teachers have yet to register substantial gains'in 

this area — only^ two contracts have more than two 

Options^- but following the trend of the elementary 

It 

and secondary teachers, we can perhaps expect an ' 
inp^easing number of such options in the next year 
or two. In general, however, we must say that teacl^r' 
board bargaining of conditions 'of employment has /not 
yet shown any substantial gains in the incidence of 
clauses likely to daorel^e significantly boards' staf^ 
fihg flexibility in times of declining enrolments, 
despite what boards might claim and the media suggest, 

. 31 - 
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. TABLE 5, 'Percentage of Agreements with Two or More 
. ; ' ■ \ Optio-ne , for Redundan^ ieaclfers . 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Separate 



1975-76 



1% (76) 



24% (76; 



0 (48) 




0 (48) 
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FUTURE NEGQTIATlfeNS ^ ; 

In the final part of this paper 1 consider in . 
a brief and somewhat speculative fashion the possible 
effects of several factors on teachers' and boards' 



future negotiation strategy ari^ outcomes , In paYticu- 
lar/ I focus on the bargaining of conditions of employ- 
ment in the inunediate future. These remarks assmne 
that enrolmants will, continue to decline cand 'that the 
supply of teachers, -'though decreasing^ will continue to 
be greater than the demand. The factors whose'^effit;ts 
' are discussed includes -the end of contrbls, the 
Canadian economy, teachers* self=image, bdard tyge^ 
and the Education Relations Commission* ' ' 

Wage and price controls have exerted a consider"^ 
able dampening effect on the salary settlements won 
by teachers In their negoti^ations with"'" local boards* 
Jt would not be unreasonable to prediot that the end . 
of controls' v;ill bring a resurgence of teacher, in teres t 
in monetary gains and fringe benef its^^a-t" the expense 

' ^^^^ . S : ■ - 

of interest in conditions o£^^,.employment • However, 
them are several Reasons to believe fthat this will 
not be the- case. First, teachers have not s.ubstanf-' 
tlaily improved their conditions^of --employment pro- 
visions during the controls period, as the analysis 
above testifies. There is still a great deal^ of work 
to be done, and increasing motivation for doing it as 
enrolments drop. Thus, declining enrolments themselves 
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should serve , to keep ai|tehtlon focused on conditions'^ 
of-employment clauses. ' 

AtStheir provincitl faollective bargaining forum 
held in Toron^ in the fall off 1977, the Ontario English 
Cathplic/ Teachers '/Association approved a number of 
position statements on bargaining objectives during' 
tiiB coming year* One statement^ proposed as a goal a . 
class size and^f PTR clause in every agr«eement. 
Other recommendations inc2uded a reduction in the size 
of classes and the pupil^teacher ratio ^ the inclusion 
of seniority-based procedures for declaring redundancy, 
and guarantefed^pr%rity recall in every agreement* 
A number of other^ proposals also demonstrated aware- 
ness of the declining enrolments pr^lem. Signifi- ( 
cantly^ not a single recommendation dealt directly 
with salary increases , " ^ ^ 

(Parenthetically^ because it is generall ack]^w= 
ledged to b'e more- difficult to mount strikes over non-- 
salary issues^ it would not be surprising to see 
teacher strikes remain .at a fairly low, rate until 
monetary , issues are foremost again. Paradoxically^ 
some boards might be more willing now than in the past 
to grant salary increases in return for more: cqntrol 
over staffing^ in orderfbetter to deal with enrolment 
changes,). 

A second reaaon not to ejcpect teachers' emphasis 
to be on monetary issues is that public opinion in 
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^Ontario against pre-cpntrols salary Increases was so 
^great that teacherB are still J^oking for ways to 
regain public support* Fighting for improved, conduc- 
tions Of employment which may also improve tha quality 
of education (e*g.^ smaller classes) offers such a 
possibility, For example^ in last year's dispute in' 
PeeL^ secondary teachers sent a brochure to each home 
emphasizing that although salary concerns were par^ 
of the dispute^ the main issue was . class, size . In 
particular r they stressed that Pee]/ had among the 
worst "pupil^staf f ing" ratios, and diass size ratios 
in the province. Similarly^ elem^tary teachers in 
Waterloo rGcently announced publicly that^hey would 
not seek a pay raise this coming ye^^"^ut would re^ 
main ^satisfied with their present cost^of --living 
air®wance* To summarize, despite the lifting of wage 
and price controls, it appears that salaries and 
fringe benefits will not displace the recent attention 
given to conditions 'of employment at the_bargaining 
table* 

1 The econom ic situation in Canada is also relevant 
to the strategy of future teacher-board negotiations, 
if recovery continues to be sluggish and inflation 
continues at its pfes^nt rate, ©he might expect that 
teachers would press for increased income protection 
through higher s'alaries, full, folded-in cost of living 
allowfAes, and more generous fringe benefits. 



However, with declining enrolments teachers are faced 
with a need for job protection as well aS; income pro-^ 
tection. It seems likely that job protection will 
take^ precedence. In particular,- the eGonomic situation 
and higl^^nemployment rates havW meant that alcarnative 
jobs outside the teaching professj^on are scarce, This^ 
reinforces the desire %o preserve positions within 
the field. Further, th e siz e and scopk of their 
federations and associations, their emyfttled pro-- 
fessional image, and their reactions to ^ublict^criti-- . 
cisms probably all contribute to a generalT^e^i^^g oS^^^r^ 
cohesion among teachers that tend§ to emphasize re- 
taining jobs as an intangible common good. The economic 

- . . ? . . '-' 

situation, then, |should not necessarily lead^ to a 

fl ' ^ ■ ' ' 

%^ " ^ ■ / 

.greater emphasis on economic issues in teacher=board 
, . =^ , * ' > • . 

bargaining.^ 

Teachers' teelf "image vis-a^-vis their school boards 
has changed in recent years from that of a "professional 
to an "employee" in an employer-employee relationship 
(Kervin, 1977), With ^his change has come an! interest 
in gaining further control over their conditions of 
employment through the collective bargaining process 
rather than individual consultations with ^chool 
administrators. In 1975 Bill 100 opened a door to 
the inclusion of working conditions in teacher'^board 
bargaining, and ther^ seems to be no lessening of 
teachers' concern with these is'sues. The teachers' 



view of themselves as "employeas" , then, seems to be - 
contributing to a continued, interest, i^n bargaining ^ 
conditions of employment, particularly since these 
issues are relatively ^ew in most school districts 



in the provln^^..^^^£ar as collective agreements are 
concerned * 

Board type, (elementary/ secondary,- separate) seems 
to be ^lated^\^ the bargaining 'of working conditions 
in two bontradic'eory ways* First, the data examined 
above suggest th^ secondary teachers , through the 
Ontario Secondaj^ School Teachers' Federation (OSSTF)^ 
have made and will continue to make the greatest gains 
in negotiating conditions o/^^^loyment • Separate 
school teaihers, through the 6nta^o Englisli^Catholic 
Teachers' Association (OECTA) , seem to be accomplish^ ^ 
ing the least, and elementary teachers occupy an inter^ 
mediate pos£t±on* If these differences are due to 
the relative' bargaining power of teachers in the three 
systems, they will probably continue for' the immediate 
future* However, a second process related to the dif- 
fSrential rate of decline in enrolments between separ-- 
ate and public schools may bring about a different 
result. Evidence indicates that separate schools have 
been 'less subject to declining enrolments than public 
schools (Hideout et al-., 1975) but that the differences 
are ^ now decreasing* This means thaWpressure for job 
protection] has been less in separate schools, which 



^7 . 



explains at least in part the differences in bargaining 
"success". Furthermore, public schools *have repre- 
sented an alternative (%f not often used) job market 
for separate school teachers, thus reducing the 
pressure e.ven more • (The reverse alternative iS|' of 
course; not generally open to public school teachers,) 
However, accelerating enro^ifnent declihes in the separ-- 
atB schools, together with the disappearance of alter-- 

native jobs in the public schaols, should now increase 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

•the pressure on separate scliool teachers to improve 

their own job security,. For these two reasons, separ-- 

ate school agreements liay spon show substantial teacher 

gains in the "^ncidencjfland content of conditions-of ^ 

employment clauses related to declining enrolments , ' 

if this occurs, the present' gap between separate and 

secondary agreements may be reduced. 

Finally, the Educatdon Relati ons J Comniission (ERC) 

through its activities related to teacher-^board nego=- 

tiations ^ay have a substantial effect on the bargain^ , 

ing of conditions-of ^employinent clauses. The Coiranis'^Aon 

sends data, s tatis tic g.^-^ ample clauses and other 

material describing and summarizing all Ontario D 

teacher-board agreements to all boards aiid teacher 

districts in the province * As teachers and boards 

become increasingly aware Of the nature and content 

of other agreements, one would-' expect increasing pres^ 

sure towards homogeneity of provisions, particularly 
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at the least costly extreme* Whether or not this 

pressure would bfe as great for conditions of employ- 

ment as' for salary and fringe benefit items is not 
< 

readily apparentv On the one hand, 'salary comparisons 
among agreements are much easier to make. Classroom 
' ^eachejra. are more likely to be aware of the percentage 
: ^ increase or maximum salary won by another district* ^ 
\ thari the wording of a surplus-redundancy provision. 
This^ argues for less homogeneity of working conditions 
'clauses. On the other hand, conditions of employment 
are less subject to the "local" factors that maintain 
salary differentials among distficts , such as cost- 

* \ i : 

of "living differences , historical relationships / and . 
1 availability of alternative employment* As a result 

working conditions might be more homogenSdus across 
the province. In any events it seems likely that any 
pressures for homogeneity the ERG generate^Will' result 
in teachers seeking to match the gains made by the 
"pattern-setting" districts ^with the most favourable . 
[[conditions of employment^ while the boards are more 
likely to adopt a "status--quo" stance rather than 
proposing . less generous provisions and terms. (As 
the tables aho^ indicate^ management rights is the 
only area to Aow substantial board -'gains" for all 
three agreement t^es.) Consequently the incidence 
and specif fcity of conditions -of -employment clauses 
may increase somewhat as ^a result of the ERC within 
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all thriea groups (eecondary^ elementary^ and separate) 
Theralls less likelihood that pressures towards homo-- 



genei%^ will be equally stron(j across the' groups . As 
a consfequence existing differences among them will 
probabJ|y reinain, 

Td conclude this parier^ it is difficult to make 
any cle^pr and unqualified predictions about the coutse 



of teac 



jier-'board bargaining of , conditions of employment 



in the iear future- The trends over the past ^thfeefe^-e^ 
years d0 not suggest too much substantive *ch|^ge/ bi!^ 
there aie factors which might alter the situ^:|^0|3&r 
such as| acGelerating enrolment declines in ^gp;:Srate ^ 
schools/ and the collective aareement inforiia€ion dis- 
semina^ed by the Education Relations Commission, ^ On 



the wh^le^ it. appears that t^ere will be continued 

pressi^te on clauses direcy^ly related to declining, 

-enrolments and staffing flexibility^ but any real 

f ■ ' 

gain^' to be made by the teachers at the bargaining 

■ t ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

tablp will be modest in size and slow in coming. 
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